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THE AQUINAS SOCIETY 


[! is with unusual pleasure that we announce the 
welcome news, recently communicated to us, of 
the formation of The Aquinas Society. As our 
readers probably know, seven years ago, in 1921, the 
University Extension Board of the University of 
London added to its syllabus a course of lectures on 
the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
These lectures have been given with conspicuous suc- 
cess by Father Vincent McNabb, O.P. A group of 
his students have now banded themselves together 
to form a Society of St. Thomas, called The Aquinas 
Society. The Society aims at bringing together all 
who are interested in the teaching of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and who are anxious to study the principles 
of Thomistic Philosophy with a view to their applica- 
tion to the intellectual, social, and ethical problems 
of the day. 

This is only a small beginning of what, it is to be 
hoped, will become a much bigger thing. The 
advance of St. Thomas’s influence upon English 
thought during the last quarter of a century has been 
considerable, and all the more easily discernible be- 
cause it has been neither speedy nor dazzlingly bril- 
liant. There has been in England nothing to compare 
with the Thomistic revival in France and Italy. Still 
a revival there has been, though limited, scattered, 
and spasmodic. Eighteen years ago the translation 
of the Summa Theologica was valiantly commenced : 
and although it was considered at the time to be a 
venture more valiant than wise, its success (even as 
publishers reckon success) has more than justified the 
optimism of its promoters. The translation of the 
whole Summa Theologica has been completed, and 
also the Summa contra Gentes, only one book of 
which now remains to be published. This prodigious 
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piece of work is almost entirely due to the unremit. 
ting industry and painstaking zeal of Father Laurence 
Shapcote, O.P., whose name—strangely enough— 
nowhere appears on the title page of the translation. 
This fairly wide circulation of St. Thomas’s thought 
in English cannot but have led to some revival of 
interest in his philosophy and theology. 

The celebration in 1923 of the centenary of St. 
Thomas’s canonisation was the occasion of the publi- 
cation of various books bearing on St. Thomas and 
Thomistic studies. Manchester University organised 
a special series of lectures, and the Cambridge Sum- 
mer School devoted itself entirely to St. Thomas; and 
subsequently these lectures were published in book 
form. In 1924 Professor Bullough, of Cambridge, 
translated M. Gilson’s study of Thomism under the 
title, The Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas. 

In referring to books on St. Thomas one cannot 
omit the great work that was done by the late Dr. 
Philip Wicksteed in his book, The Reactions between 
Dogma and Philosophy, illustrated from the works 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. This book, published by 
Constable in 1926, was a re-edition of the Hibbert 
Lectures, which Dr. Wicksteed had given in Oxford 
and London in 1916. But perhaps a better-known 
work of Dr. Wicksteed’s is his Dante and Aquinas, 
the very title of which suggests a whole stream of 
Thomistic influences that we do not always rightly 
consider when we are trying to weigh up how much 
of St. Thomas there is in contemporary English 
movements. First of all, Dr. Wicksteed was a man 
who gave his adherence to Unitarianism—in so far 
as anyone can give adherence to a system, the only 
fixed dogma of which is that there is no dogma. Yet 
he, with his vague religiosity, was impressed by the 
wholeness and the relentless consistency of St. 
Thomas’s scheme, and it is important to remember 
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that he came to St. Thomas through Dante. In 
Dante we have a fruitful source of Thomistic in- 
fluence, and many of St. Thomas’s ideas have been 
distilled into English thought and speech because 
those who have moulded our literature have been 
deeply imbued in Dante; but it is a slender strain, 
and the Thomistic tinge is scarcely perceptible in our 
current speech and rarely discernible in modern 
philosophy. 

The return to St. Thomas, which is becoming more 
and more apparent, is especially opportune now 
that protestantism is dying, if not dead. The Catho- 
lic apologist is adopting a more positive and con- 
structive method, and ceasing to be merely anti-pro- 
testant. St. Thomas never was an anti-protestant, 
because he had no protestants to oppose. He is in 
the main current of Catholic thought, and represents 
that tradition from which men have broken away 
more and more since the apostasy of the nations in 
the sixteenth century. The short cut back to truth 
and sanity will be in the speedy return to the wisdom 
of St. Thomas. 

Thus, it is with rare joy that we hail the Aquinas 
Society as a sure sign of hope. 

It may interest our readers to know that a very 
successful first meeting of this new Society was held 
on Monday, October 1st, 1928, in the Common Room, 
Middle Temple, kindly lent by the Middle Temple 
Benchers, and an address was given by Mr. Richard 
O’Sullivan on the Social Philosophy of St. Thomas. 

On Monday, November 5th, 1928, the Society will 
meet again to hear Dr. G. Temple speak on ‘ Rela- 
tivity and St. Thomas.’ 

If any readers of BLACKFRIARS are interested in 
The Aquinas Society, they are asked to communicate 
with the Honorary Secretary, Miss Dorothy Finlay- 
son, 24 Primrose Hill Road, London, N.W.3. 
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THE LITURGICAL EDICT OF POPE PIUS xX 


S*: Cecilia’s Day, November 22nd, 1928, will be 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the promulgation 
by Pope Pius X of his edict upon liturgical music. 
To those who have the duty of putting its provisions 
into force it is too well known to warrant recapitula- 
tion. Its essential features, however, may be briefly 
summarised. As there was nothing in the economy of 
the private chapels of religious institutions to call for 
animadversion, the Motu proprio had no reference to 
them; it concerned only public churches. Upon the 
latter were laid three charges, light and unimportant 
in themselves, but, in the anemic liturgical conditions 
of the time, so heavy as to create something of alarm. 
It was ordained that :— 

(1) The ancient melodic chant should be restored; 
first for the reason of its appropriate and intrinsic ex- 
ceilence; secondly, as the most congruous means to a 
more serious end, namely that the faithful might once 
more resume the right, filched from them at the 
Reformation, to sing the music assigned to them from 
the beginning; 

(2) Where it might for good reasons appear desir- 
able that the harmony of a select choir should con- 
tinue to be substituted for the collective singing of the 
congregation, while a guarded permission might be 
given for more recent compositions, good and serious 
enough to be worthy of liturgical use, the classical 
polyphony of the Roman school should be preferred; 

(3) On no account should women be admitted as 
members of such a select choir. 

That the saintly Pontiff attached great importance 
to these articles is evidenced by the solemnity with 
which he enjoined submission. ‘We publish,’ he 
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says, ‘this Our instruction motu proprio (unsolicited) 
et ex certa sententia, and We desire with all the 
authority of Our apostolic office that it have the force 
of law as a canonical code concerning sacred music, 
and We impose upon all by Our own signature the 
duty of most exact obedience to it.’ 

These are said to be days of progress; and not 
without reason. Scarce a week passes but the Catho- 
lic Press has something to tell of our advance at home 
or abroad. As few of us can fail to have some interest 
in what we cannot escape, the silver jubilee of this 
pronouncement seems to be a fitting occasion for 
taking stock of the gains our loyalty to the Holy 
See has allowed us to achieve in this weighty matter. 

In Germany, where the Cecilienverein had been 
flourishing for half a century; in Holland which kept 
the golden jubilee of her Gregorian Association only 
a few weeks ago; in France where the Church was 
unopposed, as in England, by any great rival tradi- 
tion; in other large areas where it was almost unknown 
for choirs to be manned, as it were, by women, it was 
not difficult to lay down and set in motion the 
machinery suggested for bringing about the desired 
reform. Curiously enough, it was Italy where, as a 
result of the political upheavals during the reigns of 
Pius VII and Pius IX, although the example of Dom 
Giuseppe Sarto as priest and bishop had already re- 
acted upon the gran bella musica custom of the 
Vesperoni (which Cardinal Vaughan had observed 
with so great anxiety), the need appeared to be 
greatest. Yet, even in Italy, as throughout the Con- 
tinent, the objects aimed at in the Papal rescript have, 
in the main, by this time been attained; and in the 
United States, where liturgical music had fallen to a 
level below that of the British, the strong action 
taken in 1915 by the American bishops may be said 
to have broken the back of the stubborn abuse. 
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Some contribution to the solution of our own prob- 
lem had been made before the Edict was issued. 
Thirty years before, Cardinal Manning had shocked 
the arch-diocese by what seemed at the time the un- 
necessarily drastic act of banishing the women- 
singers; but an effective protest had to be made, and 
he made it. Polyphony had been the exclusive rule at 
one London church, Spanish Place, from 1880. The 
drums and trumpets at St. George’s, Southwark, were 
silenced ten years later. Mgr. Parkinson in 1895 
had instituted a vigorous campaign among the clerical 
students at Oscott, and, here and there, as at Wap- 
ping, Holloway, and Croydon, the melodic chant had 
been revived; at Blackheath by Dr. Francis Bourne. 
Finally, Cardinal Vaughan having failed to secure 
the Solesmes Benedictines for the new Metropolitan 
Cathedral, established the famous choir in 1900 as an 
exemplar for the English-speaking world. But the 
Edict of 1903 made no immediate impression upon 
Catholics of the Empire or the United States; a 
failure which gave occasion to the secular Press to 
make merry over a boasted loyalty that could stand 
anything but a strain upon the cords of the Lyre 
Ecclesiastical. There was an explanation. To quote 
Mgr. Croke-Robinson, ‘ You knock a man down and 
take all he has, then jeer at him because he is too 
weak to walk and too poor to ride.’ 

The national attitude towards Catholics a century 
ago was not dissimilar to that which now disgraces 
the governments of China, Russia, and Mexico, 
where anti-Christian forces make obedience to disci- 
plinary regulations morally impossible. When mobs 
could be roused to attack the little chapels (as late 
as 1852 the church and school at Kelso were burned 
to the ground) the Vicars Apostolic found a measure 
of safety in attractive music, however much it cost. 
(The organ at Moorfields ran away with £1,000.) 
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The Embassy Chapels led the way; Moorfields, 
Somers Town, and Islington followed; and, although 
the available stock of money and talent was unable 
to keep pace with the ever-increasing family, the idea 
that harmony of some kind was a size qua non spread 
to the domestic chapels of the gentry, on to the new 
mission in the British Isles, across the seas to the 
Colonies and the United States, to Simla, Hong 
Kong, and the rest of the Saxon Diaspora. By the 
end of the century, in spite of the fact that the politi- 
cal conditions which had created it had, to a large 
extent, passed away, the tradition of pleasing music 
had become firmly rooted, as strong as if sanctioned 
by proofs of Holy Writ; and it is easy to understand 
that the Motu proprio came upon the English as a 
Mills’ grenade, a thing to be treated with caution, if 
not respect. The three charges were glaring impos- 
sibles. The austerity of the chant was a danger to 
friend and foe alike; to ask for Palestrina, no less 
repulsive, was to ask for the moon; without women 
there was no possibility of harmony at all; ergo the 
time and moment had not come. 

What could be done without dynamite was quietly 
effected. Diocesan associations made up lists of 
prohibited compositions. All the seminaries were 
tuned up to philharmonic pitch. As many as one 
hundred and eighty musicians and students resorted 
to the Appuldurcombe Summer Schools of 1904-5. 
New missions, like Ealing, Streatham, and Wimble- 
don, adopted the Tudor style, and a dozen older 
choirs of flamboyant reputation gradually began to 
fall into line. The Westminster Hymnal saw the 
light in 1912. In 1917 the Bishop of Nottingham, 
after dismissing the last cathedral mixed choir, took 
the very bold step of making the chant compulsory. 
But the first real move on a national scale was made 
in 1922, when a small Gregorian programme was 
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imposed upon the schools. The compilers of this 
programme had hoped that the schools would consti- 
tute a fulcrum for the uplifting of the parish churches, 
but the well-known Italian lady, Donna Opinio Pre- 
judicata, stood at the door and dared them to inter- 
fere; yet, out of a total of two thousand in England 
and Wales, the Gregorian missions are thought to 
have increased to three hundred (though less than one 
hundred have, like the Catenians at Margate, broken 
into the choral commons enclosed in 1450), and the 
male choirs to a like number. Outside influences, 
too, such as the War, the higher national musical 
standard, the mid-day Mass, and, above all, the re- 
script of the same Pontiff upon frequent Communion, 
have played their part, damping the ardour of the 
choirs and dimming the glamour of the parvenu har- 
monic Kyriale principle. That this principle has 
come to be regarded as the liturgical norm, and that 
it is carried out in perfectly good faith, is clear from 
the practice of Catholic Ireland, inasmuch as Far- 
mer’s Mass in B, the first to be condemned by the 
diocesan commissions, may still be heard as per- 
formed in the poorest quarter of Dublin by a small 
perspiring body of men and women. The net result 
of our labour, however, is that seven-tenths of the 
choirs in England and nine-tenths abroad are mixed. 
It is not so much because our music is dominated by 
women as for the reason that the large majority are 
notoriously unfit for their sublime office that we are, 
therefore, unable to congratulate ourselves upon a 
progress in the liturgical domain pavi passu with our 
advance in other fields of Catholic activity. 

It is difficult for those who are dazzled by the 
head-lights of the two Oratories, Farm Street, St. 
Anne’s, Liverpool, and the Cathedrals to see what 
is going on to right and left of the highway; to believe 
in the continued cult of the Convent gipsy-music of 
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Concone and the rollicking douas of Van Bree. The 
state of liturgical worship in the poorer and isolated 
missions is a serious thing; in fact, a recent writer in 
The Tablet said: ‘We are ashamed of it, all of us. 
Would to Heaven someone would come along and 
help us.’ It is almost the only thing we ave ashamed 
of. Itis, therefore, not surprising that, in the attitude 
of clergy and laity towards the tradition of the har- 
monised Mass, a certain stiffening should be notice- 
able; due, partly, to the repeated admonitions of the 
Authorities; partly to indignant impatience with the 
power of Chester Square to mould the fashion and set 
the pace even for the casual ward; and partly to the 
growing conviction that the scratch choir is an anach- 
ronism; that the faithful do not want it; that the 
Penal bogey is not really there, and that a little more 
courage in 1903 might have saved us a deal of trouble. 
Arising apparently out of this, there is also an un- 
doubted tang in the air, a feeling that a remedy has 
been signalled and is on the way. In case it should 
materialise in the very near future, it might be useful 
to feel about for the focal point of the Motu proprio; 
for ‘ Going over to Rome’ in the liturgical sense may 
after all turn out to be just the thing to satisfy the 
old want now palpable to all that have ears to hear. 
So far as we are concerned, the Edict applies only 
to Sunday; not to Vespers, which we do not sing; 
nor to ‘ Evening Devotions ’; for the music mingled 
with these, though seldom p/exa, more seldom sonora, 
is fairly jucunda and almost always decora; in other 
words, our evening garb is poor but decent. It is a 
thing one never feels afraid to display for a Protestant 
friend. Its chief defect is that, from the want of 
organisation and the business-sense, it is so woefully 
weak that ‘ Looker-on’ of The Daily Chronicle can 
assert without fear that the congregational singing at 
Westminster Cathedral is the worst in London. The 
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Edict, then, refers solely to the Mass; not to the 
Asperges or Responses, which are always sung to the 
chant; not to the Proper, which is more honoured in 
the breach than in the observance; nor to the Offertory 
anthem, for which, as a relic of the camouflage of 
Penal times, the Church does not legislate. It has 
reference only to the Kyriale. In musical matters it is 
the mass (the mass with the small ‘m’) that matters, 
The harmonised Kyriale was unknown till 1330. It 
was never heard in the parishes till the middle of the 
fifteenth century. Up to 1549, except in the private 
chapels of certain Religious Orders, prelates, kings, 
and dukes, and in a small number of the richer 
churches, where the people’s warden on his side of 
the screen was omnipotent, the Mass was always sung 
congregationally. It is this collective choral custom 
which the Pope urges us to restore. The problem is 
mastered when the Mass is massed. This is the focal 
point of vocal worship. It has never been anything 
else. All Protestants have conserved the principle 
more faithfully than ourselves; the neglect of it, even 
only for fifty years, was one of the minor causes of 
the Reformation. That the Mass should be sung by 
all is the crucial point of the /otu proprio, and since 
it is plain that a Mass may be congregational without 
being Gregorian, and that community singing is inde- 
pendent of Palestrina and the lady contralto, these 
three factors may, for the present, be eliminated. 
Let me ask a pertinent question. What would hap- 
pen at St. Justin’s, Cromwell Road, London, at St. 
Monica’s, Stoke Poges (neither of which, by the way, 
exists), and all the other missions between these two 
extremes, if the bishops were to announce in a joint 
pastoral next Sunday that on and after the Epiphany, 
1929, the Mass, whenever sung, must be either con- 
gregational or Gregorian. St. Justin’s is a notable 
and populous parish with a choir costing £400 a year. 
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Their music is Tallis and Byrd, Gounod and Hummel 
in D. Their Offertory motett is a thing worth going 
along way to hear. St. Monica’s is a poor school- 
less mission with a choir composed of two men. (bari- 
tones), three women (mezzo-sopranos), and a girl 
pianist, who presides at the harmonium. (What is 
sauce for the gander is sauce for the goose. St. 
Justin’s has a harmonised Kyriale; St. Monica’s is 
entitled to the same; but whereas St. Justin’s choir 
is partly designed to draw people in, St. Monica’s 
quintet acts as a barbed-wire fence to keep people 
out, 

The question of obedience to such an episcopal 
ordinance would not arise. Cardiff, Newcastle, Birm- 
ingham, Lancashire, Yorkshire, Glasgow, and Dublin 
have never been at pains to hide their claim to a 
healthier Catholic tone than the five counties that 
make up the diocese of Nottingham, where, although 
Mgr. Dunn gave his subjects no alternative, they all, 
instead of becoming Pentecostal Dancers, settled 
down at once to the Vatican Chant and, post or 
propter hoc, have increased their numbers by a myriad 
each lustrum. Now, in his covering letter to Cardinal 
Respighi, Pope Pius says: ‘We are confident that 
all will help in this much-needed reform, not only 
with the submission that bows to commands which are 
hard, and contrary to one’s own way of thinking, 
merely out of obedience (though this, too, is praise- 
worthy), but rather with the readiness which comes 
from a clear conviction that the commands are 
evidently necessary and reasonable.’ It may be per- 
mitted to add that when they are likely to flatter our 
inclinations obedience might be readier still. And 
this, I claim, is exactly what the essential feature of 
the Motu proprio does. 

The Epiphany, 1929, falls on a Sunday. Curiosity 
brings, an unusually large number of music-lovers to 
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the principal Mass at St. Justin’s. The choir sing 
the Missa B.V.M. cum jubilo, which occupies ten 
minutes; but, as if to compensate for this, they also 
sing no fewer than four of their splendid motetts in- 
stead of one (the four antiphons of the Proper). [i 
this is a sample of beetle-browed, episcopal tyranny, 
the more we have of it the better. And even this 1s 
only a week-day, second-eleven policy unworthy oj 
Cromwell Road. More likely than not, St. Justin’s 
resolves to do the thing in style from the start, 
Through the sodalities as muclei the congregation are 
taught to sing the Mass cum jubilo certissimo them- 
selves, and thus they get things both ways. It is one 
of the virtues of the collective Kyriale that it is as 
much within the power of the sparse congregation of 
Stoke Poges as of the largest Cathedral parish; for 
it need not be Gregorian. It might take the form of 
one of Sir Richard Terry’s modern unison Masses, 


or of one aye composed in the idiom of Dom 
e 


Shebbeare’s Hindley Folk-Mass. The very different 
kinds of choirs would retain their privilege of singing 
the Proper, and, should they be unequal to the 
anthem form preferred in Cromwell Road, they have 
six other media to choose from—namely, monotone, 
ancient or modern psalm-tone, ‘onus in directum, 
‘Tozer,’ and the chant. St. Justin’s is a male choir; 
but the effect would be the same if it were mixed; 
and if the mixed choir, for the first time in history, 
could be induced to be content with their own special 
business of the Proper, there is little reason why the 
women choristers should not be retained for twenty- 
five years longer. 

The alternatives offered by this hypothetical pas- 
toral are not yet exhausted. Only when the priest 
sings his part is the Kyriale in its entirety sung at 
all. There would probably be a general extension of 
the habit of Low Mass with music, choral or collec- 
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tive. If harmonised in English or Latin, a double 
gain would be effected ; for there could not be so much 
of it, and a reduction in quantity could scarcely fail 
to facilitate an improvement in quality. If congrega- 
tional, there is the metrical style of Cologne, to which 
everyone who has heard it pins his liturgical faith; 
for the more critical, the solidity, polish, and melo- 
dious culture of the same popular art-form as sung at 
the Priory, Bath. Lastly, there is the Low Mass in 
silence or the mid-day Mass, as it were, at eleven. 
Silence is not the normal thing for the principal Sun- 
day Mass; but when the only alternative is the gran 
bella musica of St. Monica’s quintet, the average 
parishioner will always vote for silence or take the 
motor-bus for St. Ethelbert’s at Slough. 

The affiliation of this country to the International 
Society of St. Gregory would probably achieve as 
much as this in the course of five or six years, but an 
episcopal act would bring it about in five or six weeks. 
At any rate, there is a good time coming—‘ for all,’ 
I hear one say, ‘except women.’ As the liturgical 
question has for the last fifty years been inextricably 
tangled with the problem of women-choristers, it is 
due to them to set forth their duties and privileges 
in a clearer light, in consideration of the devotion so 
many displayed in the previous half-century, when 
our political handicap made the services of women 
not only welcome but indispensable. They complain 
that, although the Offices call aloud to a// to sing to 
the Lord and shout with joy, and, although the pat- 
ronage of music was given to a saint who was not a 
man, it appears to be the whole duty of Catholic 
women, as soon as they enter the church, to become 
devoutly dumb. Nothing is farther from the truth. 
Pope Pius X went down almost on his knees to beg 
them to seize every opportunity of singing; at Mass, 
the Asperges, Responses, and the whole of the 
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Kyriale; at Vespers the ever-changing psalms, hymns 
and canticles. Only one tree in this smiling garden 
they might not eat of—the Proper—and this they 
have never shown any inclination to do. All this is 
apparently not enough. ‘Is it possible,’ they ask, 
“that women alone must to the end of time be de. 
barred from performing the works of the great masters 
inside the Church? Are we never again to sing O Resi 
in the Lord or I waited for the Lord, and all the 
other beautiful things we used to sing at the Con- 
vent?’ Now, these two compositions belong to the 
Elijah and the Hymn of Praise. I am not in the 
counsels of the bishops; I am merely using my own 
Catholic instinct; but I am quite confident that the 
Cardinal Archbishop, were he satisfied that a Catho- 
lic society of men and women vocalists and instru- 
mentalists had resources for an adequate rendering 
of either of these oratorios, or a Bach cantata, or even 
Gounod’s Messe Solennelle, he would readily sanction 
its performance at Westminster on such a night as 
Thursday, November 22nd. That the ‘divine en- 
chantress’ should cease to be honoured merely by 
proxy, and that mainly Protestant or secular, would 
seem to have been a minor aspiration of Pope Pius 
when he delivered his liturgical Edict on the feast of 
St. Cecilia. 
Epwarp A. Macinty. 
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CHRIST’S PRAYER IN THE GARDEN 


N a useful work on the doctrine of the Incarnation 

published last year, Dr. Arendzen, speaking of the 
Agony in the Garden, writes as follows: ‘It would 
be a mistake to regard “‘ this chalice ’’ as the torments 
and death on the Cross, and to think that He prayed 
to escape crucifixion and was refused. The Chalice 
was the agony in the Garden. He asked it to pass 
away and it passed away.”* Readers of this passage 
would be naturally led to suppose that an opinion so 
confidently expressed was in no way open to question. 
An attempt is here made to show that it is open to 
question, and that there exists another, and much bet- 
ter founded, interpretation of this prayer of Our 
Lord. 

Saint Mark gives the prayer in these words : ‘Abba, 
Father, all things are possible to Thee. Remove 
this chalice from me. Yet not what I will, but what 
Thou wilt’ (xiv, 36). 

The first point to be decided is the meaning of the 
words ‘this chalice.’ We say, then, that Our Lord 
means by this phrase His passion and death on the 
Cross. First of all, this meaning is clear from a com- 
parison with St. John xviii, 11: ‘ Jesus therefore said 
to Peter: Put up, thy sword into the scabbard. The 
chalice which my Father hath given me, shall I not 
drink it?’ Here, certainly, ‘the chalice’ stands for 
His passion and death. The Agony in the Garden 
was already over, the soldiers were about to arrest 
Jesus and to lead Him away, and Peter draws his 
sword in an attempt to save Him by force from the 
death which, he fears, awaits Him. According to the 
first three Gospels, Jesus had prayed that the chalice 
might pass from Him, and, as we shall see later, the 
result of His prayer had been, not that the chalice was 


1Whom do you say—? p. 191. (London: Sands & Co.) 
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removed, but that Jesus had resigned Himself to His 
Father’s will that He should drink it. It is this reso- 
lution which appears in the question recorded by the 
fourth Gospel: ‘ The chalice which my Father hath 
given me, shall I not drink it?’ 

Another proof that it is not a mistake to interpret 
‘this chalice’ as the passion and death is that such 
an interpretation is a common one with the Fathers 
of the Church and other ecclesiastical writers. Not 
having access to them for the moment myself, I am 
judging here by their opinions as recorded by St. 
Thomas in the eighteenth and twenty-first questions 
of the third part of his Summa Theologica. The 
writers there quoted differ a good deal as to the in- 
terpretation of the prayer as a whole, but very little 
as to the interpretation of that particular phrase in 
it, ‘this chalice.’ Origen, St. Ambrose, and St. 
Chrysostom take it to mean His death. That St. 
Athanasius and St. Augustine do so, too, may be 
concluded from their holding that in asking for the 
removal of the chalice Christ expressed a desire which 
did not coincide with God’s will and which God did 
not grant. St. Hilary likewise gives it the same 
meaning, though he has his own view of the meaning 
of the prayer as a whole. For St. Jerome it stands, 
not precisely for the passion and death, but for the 
passion and death as inflicted by the Jews. Of St. 
Thomas’s own mind on the point there can be no 
doubt. Though in the Summa Theologica he records 
the different opinions without comment, it is plain, 
as we shall see later, both from his explanation of 
the prayer as a whole and from his commentary on 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, that for him ‘ this chalice’ 
meant Christ’s passion and death. 

Moreover, this interpretation seems the true one 
in the light of the context—that is, when we consider 
the prayer as awhole. Before deciding exactly what 
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Christ’s Prayer in the Garden 


Jesus asked for in His petition : ‘ Remove this chalice 
from me,’ it is better to take the question: Was His 
desire granted? For there should be no doubt about 
the answer. It is evident from His own words that 
it was not. For He adds: ‘ Yet not what I will, but 
what Thou wilt,’ and, as St. Augustine remarks, 
‘Christ in saying that shows Himself to have willed 
something other than what His Father willed’ (Contra 
Maximinum, lib. ii, cap. xx). Jesus, then, recognises 
that what He wills—i.e., what He has just asked for 
in His prayer for the removal of the chalice—is not 
what His Father wills, and, of course, it is the 
Father’s will that will be fulfilled. 

Prayer of petition being the laying out of our will, 
the voicing of our desire, before God, it is clear that 
for an understanding of Christ’s prayer we need some 
understanding of His human will. It will be suff- 
cient to transcribe from what St. Thomas lays down 
on this latter question the points he makes use of 
in treating of the prayer. 

We may say that in Christ as man there were 
several wills. First of all, in Him, as in every man, 
there was the appetite, or inclination, of His sensitive 
nature towards its own proper good, and its conse- 
quent aversion from anything repugnant to it, the 
faculty called by St. Thomas the ‘sensuality.’ Will 
properly so-called is a rational faculty, but in so far 
as this ‘ sensuality’ is patient of the control of reason 
it partakes of the nature of will, and may be called 
‘will by participation.’ Secondly, there was the will 
properly so called, or the rational will. This will 
has two kinds of acts. Confronted with some object 
that suits the nature of the willer, the will is naturally 
drawn towards that object considered absolutely in 
itself and without reference to anything outside it; 
also it naturally turns away from any evil considered 
in the same way. It is then called ‘will as nature,’ 
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But when that good, or that evil, is considered, not 
absolutely in itself, but in relation with something 
else, the will may, with a view to that other thing, 
choose to give up the good, or to undergo the evil. 
Acting thus, it is called ‘ will as reason.’ 

In the light of these distinctions it is not difficult 
to answer the question: Did Christ in His human 
will will what God willed? St. Thomas answers thus 
(Summa Theologica, iii, xviii, 5): 

It is clear that the will of sensuality naturally shuns 
sensible pains and bodily hurt. Likewise also the will as 
nature refuses what is against nature and what, considered 
in itself, is evil, e.g., death and such like things. These, 
nevertheless, the will, acting by way of reason, may 
sometimes choose with a view to some end; just as in 
any man his sensuality, and even his will considered abso- 
lutely, shrink from the cauterizing, which his will as reason 
has chosen for the sake of health. Now it was the will of 
God that Christ should undergo pain, and suffering, and 
death; not that these things were willed by God for them- 
selves, but with a view to man’s salvation. Hence it is 
clear that in His will of sensuality and in His rational will 
acting by way of nature Christ could will something dif- 
ferent from what God willed ; but in His will acting by way 
of reason He always willed the same as God. This is 
evident from His own words: Not as I will, but as Thou 
wilt. For in His will as reason He willed that the divine 
will should be fulfilled, although He says He wills some- 
thing different in some other will of His. 


In other words, the phrase ‘as I will’ refers to the 
desire of His sensuality and of His will as nature, 
while the whole sentence expresses the choice of His 
will as reason. 

What, then, did Jesus ask for in His petition : ‘ Re- 
move this chalice from me?’ He was laying out before 
God the desire of His sensuality, and of His will as 
nature, to escape suffering and death. As St. Thomas 
says so touchingly (iti, xxi, 2): 

His prayer, acting as the advocate of His sensuality, 
put into words that sensuality’s desire. And this, that He 
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might teach us three things: First, to show that He had 
taken a true human nature with all its natural desires. 
Secondly, to show that a man may lawfully desire, with 
a natural desire, something that God does not will. Thirdly, 
to show that a man should submit his own desire to God’s 
will. Wherefore, Augustine says in the Encheiridion : ‘ Thus 
Christ, acting as man, shows a man’s—as it were—private 
will, when He says: Let this chalice pass from me. For 
this was the human will willing something that was proper 
to itself and, so to say, private. But because He wishes 
man to be righteous and to be directed to God, He adds: 
Nevertheless, not as I will, but as Thou wilt ; as if to say: 
See thyself in me, for thou canst desire something proper 
to thyself, even though God wills something else.’ 

What Christ asked for, then, in the prayer ‘ Remove 
this chalice from me’ did not come to pass. And yet 
it still remains true that His every prayer was granted. 
For, since prayer is the putting into words of our 
will, our prayer is really granted when what we will 
is fulfilled, and it is only what we will deliberately 
and freely that we can be said to will absolutely and 
without any qualification. What we will with our 
will of sensuality, or with our rational will acting 
by way of nature or instinctively, we will only in a 
very restricted sense; it is rather the material for our 
willing in the full, absolute sense. Now, like every 
saint, ‘ Christ, with His will as reason, willed nothing 
but what He knew God to will. Hence every absolute 
will of Christ, human included, was fulfilled, be- 
cause it was in accord with, God’s, and consequently 
His every prayer was granted, as also are the prayers 
of other men whose wills are in accord with God’s’ 
(iii, xxi, 4). 

We will add a few words from what St. Thomas 
says on the great passage of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, v, 7: ‘Who in the days of his flesh with 
a strong cry and tears offering up prayers and sup- 
plications to him that was able to save him from death, 
was heard for his reverence.’ ‘ 70 him, i.e., God the 
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Father, who was able to save him from death. This 
He could do in two ways: either by saving Him from 
dying ; hence we read Matthew xxvi, 39: Father, if it 
be possible, let this chalice pass from me—or by rais- 
ing Him from the dead . . . . With tears; these are 
not mentioned in the Gospel, but He wept at the 
raising of Lazarus, and it is probable He did, too, 
in His passion. For He did many things which are 
not written down. But it was not for Himself that 
He wept, but for us, for whose benefit the passion 
was .... He was heard for his reverence, i.e., for 
His reverence towards God,’ which was greater than 
anyone’s .... It might seem that He was not heard, 
since the chalice did not pass from Him, though this 
was what He asked for. The answer is that Christ 
was heard as regards all those things which He willed 
to come to pass. In His sensitive appetite and in 
His will, too, in so far as it is a kind of natural 
appetite, He did indeed shrink from death, and He 
made a prayer about this to show Himself to be true 
man. But in His deliberate will He willed to die, 
as we read Matthew xxvi, 39: Nevertheless not as / 
will, but as Thou wilt’ (In Epistolam ad Hebraeos). 
If in the preceding pages the tone should anywhere 
seem unduly dogmatic, we ask that it be taken to be 
no more than literary emphasis. We do, however, 
suggest that it is a rather too summary proceeding to 
dismiss as a mistake a view which would seem to be 
St. Thomas’s own, which at any rate he certainly took 
great pains to explain and develop, and for which he 
quotes such great names as Origen, Ambrose, and 


Chrysostom. 
Luke WALKER, O.P. 


?Dr. Arendzen gives to this text a curious interpretation. 
He writes (p. 191): ‘ Christ was heard, so says St. Paul, be- 
cause of the reverence due to Him.’ Rather, Christ was heard 
because of His reverent fear of God, which led Him to leave 
everything to God’s will. 
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LETTER OF VLADIMIR SOLOVIEF TO 
L. M. TOLSTOY ' 


St. Petersburg, July 28th—August 2nd, 1894. 


Dear L. M., 

Since I last wrote to you I have been twice seriously 
ill, so I will not postpone further the important talk I 
owe you. 

It seems to me that all our differences may be 
reduced and focussed into one concrete point—the 
Resurrection of Christ. I think from your own point 
of view (if I have understood your last writings cor- 
rectly) there is nothing to prevent you from acknow- 
ledging the truth of the Resurrection: there is even 
something which compels you to acknowledge it. I 
shall first speak of the idea of the Resurrection in 
general, and then of Christ’s Resurrection. (1) You 
admit that our world changes progressively, passing 
from inferior forms and grades of life to higher and 
more perfect forms. (2) You admit the reciprocal 
action of the inward and outward (physical) life, and: 
(3) upon the ground of this reciprocal action you admit 
that the perfection of the spiritual being is expressed 
by its complete control of its own physical life, by 
subjugating and taking possession of it. Starting 
from these three points, I imagine we necessarily 
attain the truth of the Resurrection. In fact, the 
spiritual power in relation to the material being is not 
a permanent but an increasing proportion. In the 
animal kingdom it generally exists in a hidden poten- 

1 This letter is not included in the complete edition of Solo- 
vief’s works and, as far as we know, has not been hitherto 
published. We are indebted to Countess Bennigsen for the 
translation which she has very kindly and courteously given 
us permission to publish.—EbirTor. 
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tial state; in mankind it is set free and becomes 
visible. But this liberation is effected at first only as 
an ideal, in the shape of a rational consciousness. | 
differentiate myself from my animal nature, I realise 
my inward independence of it. But can such con- 
sciousness become action? Not only it can, but toa 
certain extent it does. As in the animal world we 
find some rudiments or gleams of a rational life, so 
in mankind we are certain of the existence of the 
rudiments of that supremely perfect condition in 
which the spirit actually takes possession of the 
material life. It fights the dark tendencies of its 
material nature and conquers them (not merely dif- 
ferentiates them from itself). Upon this inward spiri- 
tual perfection depends the greater or lesser complete- 
ness of the victory. The ultimate victory of the 
hostile material principle is death—i.e., the release 
of the chaotic existence of the material parts and the 
destruction of the links by which nature held them to- 
gether. Death is the visible victory of the irrational 
over the rational, chaos over cosmos. This is espe- 
cially manifest as regards the higher beings in the 
scale of creation. Man’s death is the destruction of 
a perfect organism, a befitting shape, and an instru- 
ment of a higher rational life. Such a victory of the 
lower over the higher, such a capitulation of the 
spiritual principle bears witness to the latter’s insuffi- 
cient strength. But this strength grows. Immortality 
is for man what reason is for the animal ; the meaning 
of the animal kingdom is the rational animal—i.e., 
man. The meaning of mankind is the immortal— 
i.e., Christ. As the animal world gravitates towards 
reason, so does mankind towards immortality. If the 
fight against chaos and death is the very essence of 
the world’s process whereby the luminous spiritual 
element congquers—though it be only slowly and 
gradually that it conquers—then the Resurrection— 
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i.e., the actual and final victory of the living being 
over death is the necessary moment of this process 
which in principle ends here; all further progress, 
strictly speaking, possesses only an extensive charac- 
ter, consists in the universal assimilation of this indi- 
vidual victory or the extension of its consequences 
upon all mankind and the whole universe. If by the 
word miracle is to be understood a fact contradicting 
the usual course of events and therefore impossible, 
then the Resurrection is in direct opposition to a 
miracle—it is a fact absolutely indispensable for the 
general course of things. But if by miracle is to be 
understood an unusual occurrence, happening for the 
first time, then the Resurrection of the ‘ first-begotten 
of the dead’ is certainly a miracle akin to the first 
appearance of the first organic cell in the inorganic 
universe, or of the first animal amidst the primeval 
vegetation, or of the first man amongst orang-outangs. 
These miracles are not questioned by natural history, 
so the miracle of the Resurrection is as undeniable 
in the history of mankind. Of course from the point 
of view of mechanical materialism all this is a ed 
non avenu. But I would be much surprised to hear 
from your point of view some objection on principle. 
Iam convinced that for you, too, the idea of the Resur- 
rection of the ‘ first-begotten of the dead’ is as natural 
as itis forme. But the question may be asked whether 
this was actually realised by the historical Person 
Whose Resurrection is recorded in the Gospels. Here 
are the reasons by which I affirm my belief in the 
Resurrection of that man, Jesus Christ, as ‘ first- 
begotten of the dead.’ 

(1) Victory over, death is the inevitable natural con- 
sequence of inward perfection. The man in whom 
the spiritual principle decisively and definitely con- 
quered everything highest cannot be defeated by 
death; having attained the fulness of its perfection 
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the spiritual power inevitably pours over, so to say, 
the brim of the subjective psychic life, takes posses- 
sion also of the flesh, transforms it, and finally spiri- 
tualises it, irrevocably assimilating it to itself. And 
in the Christ of the Gospels I find this image of full 
spiritual perfection. For many reasons useless to 
give here, I refuse to consider this image an inven- 
tion, just as you, too, refuse to consider the Christ 
of the Gospels a mere myth. So, if this spiritually 
perfect man actually lived, then he was certainly ‘ the 
first-begotten of the dead,’ and we have not to expect 
any other. 

(i) Allow me to illustrate the second reason of my 
faith by an example from another sphere. When by 
certain calculations the astronomer Le Verrier became 
convinced that beyond the orbit of Uranus another 
planet existed and subsequently perceived it through 
the telescope as he expected to find it, doubtless he 
had no reasonable cause to think that this planet seen 
by us is not the one he discovered, not the real one, 
but that the planet would perhaps be found some 
time later. Thus, when on the strength of the gen- 
eral significance of the universal and historical process 
and its consistent stages we find that, following the 
manifestation of the spiritual principle in the shape 
of ideas in the philosophy and art of the Greeks on 
the one hand, and on the other in the ethical-religious 
ideal of the Hebrew prophets (the idea of the kingdom 
of God)—the next supreme moment of this revelation 
would have to be the apparition of this same spiritual 
principle, its personal and real incarnation in a living 
being, who not in thoughts and artistic images only, 
but actually had to manifest the power and victory of 
the spirit over the hostile evil principle with its ulti- 
mate expression—Death; i.e., had actually to resur- 
rect his material body into the spiritual. And when 
we find that the eye-witnesses, illiterate Jews, without 
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any notion of the universal process, its stages and 
moments, give us the description of just such a man 
who personally and actually embodies the spiritual 
rinciple and that with wonder, as of an event unex- 
pected by them and incredible, they tell us that this 
man rose from the dead—.e., record in quite an em- 
pyrical way as a sequence of events what for us has 
an inward logical connection—seeing this coincidence 
we have decidedly no right to suspect these witnesses 
of inventing a fact the full significance of which was 
not clear to them. Such a suspicion would be as if 
we imagined that though the workmen who con- 
structed the telescope of the Paris Observatory knew 
nothing of Le Verrier’s discovery, they yet purposely 
arranged things so that he should perceive through 
the telescope, a vision of a non-existent Neptune! 


(iii) I shall say only a few words upon the 
foundation of my faith in the Resurrection, for it 


is too well known—a fact, however, which by 
no means makes it less convincing. It is that with- 
out this fact of the Resurrection the extraordinary 
enthusiasm of the Apostolic community would have 
had insufficient cause, and in general the history of 
primitive Christianity would have been a chain of 
impossibilities; unless we own (as some do) that the 
first century of Christian history never existed at all 
and it began straight from the second or even the 
third century ! 


Personally, from the time when I became con- 
vinced that the history of the world and of mankind 
had a meaning. I have had not the slightest doubt of the 
truth of the Resurrection; and all arguments against 
it by their very feebleness only strengthen my faith. 


The only serious and original objection I know of 
comes from you. Some time ago you told me that 
were we to acknowledge the Resurrection, and con- 
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sequently the special supernatural significance of 
Christ, Christians would rely for their salvation more 
upon the mystical power of this supernatural being 
than upon their own moral endeavour. But such an 
abuse of the truth would ultimately end by the con- 
demnation of its perpetrators. As Christ, though 
risen, can do nothing final for us without our own 
co-operation, so for sincere and conscientious Chris- 
tians there ought to be no danger of quietism. This 
danger might perhaps exist, did the risen Christ pos- 
sess for them a visible reality; but under actual con- 
ditions when the real personal union with Him can 
only be spiritual—which presupposes man’s own 
moral effort—only hypocrites or scoundrels can refer 
to Grace to the detriment of moral obligations. And 
also the God-man is not the all-absorbing ‘Absolute’ 
of Eastern mystics, and union with Him cannot be 
one-sidedly passive. He is the ‘ first-begotten of the 
dead,’ the One who shows the Way, the leader and 
banner for an active life, for struggle and self- 
improvement, and not for absorption in the Nirvana. 
However, whatever the practical consequences of 
Christ’s Resurrection, the question of its ¢vuth is not 
settled by them. I would be much interested to hear 
what you have to say upon this question. If you 
prefer, I shall wait for a personal meeting. 


Yours .... 
VLADIMIR SOLOVIEF. 





AUBREY BEARDSLEY’S SISTER 


MILKMAID Cosie Lennox decided. In those 

far-off years he had given St. Philip Neri his 
seven lamps in memory of Lord Alexander Gordon 
Lennox, compiler of the Daily Prayer Book, and of 
Lady Boo, a Townley; he had the air of a young 
Roman patrician who shared all the pastimes of Catul- 
lus ; stage-struck but not yet a mummer ; young enough 
to shake off the obsession of painted faces: ‘I am 
never attracted by anyone J have not seen made up; 
almost anyone made up can attract me; no attraction 
responded to outlasts six weeks’ he once confided to 
me. That conversation has weighed on my memory 
like a dream from which unlikely, unseemly, isolated 
episodes emerge. Can it all have happened, can he 
have told me about those Jews, the widower, the 
mother? (How little we had to learn from Proust.) 
He was not yet married to Miss Marie Tempest, nor 
contemplating such an alliance ; he was indeed already, 
had we but known, an animated signpost that leads 
to the tragic desert. 

A milkmaid, Mabel, our Mélisande: it was incon- 
ceivable that she should ever have suggested a milk- 
maid, unless one imagined Madame de Lamballe or 
Madame de Polignac at the Petit Trianon. Not that 
hers was a Beardsley type, either naturally or will- 
ingly, like Baroness Olga de Meyer, for instance; she 
had nothing of the girl with Messalina; perhaps at 
her most triumphant she recalled or inspired the beau- 
tiful Venus of Under the hill. Not long before her 
blessed release from this world, when she suffered 
from delusions, writing cheques, giving them away or 
thinking she did so, to dear compassionate friends, 
her face appeared to me like a gilt mask, carved, lac- 
quered, lovable, heart-breaking. 
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Mélisande . . . she lived to the tune of the Russian 
ballet, Nijinski leapt from the drawings of Aubrey, 
she was the friend of Diaghilev, of Bakst; but she 
surely died to the music of Debussy. She died slowly, 
lingeringly, as the Supreme Artist chose. 


HER Courtesy. 


With the old kindness, the old distinguished grace, 
She lies, her lovely piteous head amid dull red hair, 
Propped upon pillows, rouge on the pallor of her face. 
She would not have us sad because she is lying there, 
And when she meets our gaze her eyes are laughter-lit, 
Her speech a wicked tale that we may vie with her 
Matching our broken-hearted wit against her wit, 
Thinking of saints and of Petronius Arbiter.’ 


Her sufferings like a crown of gilt thorns beautified 
her as we sat near her great bed, Prince Antoine’s 
great Roumanian dalmatic over her. 

Mabel, one could say, Mr. Lecky complains that 
Mary Garden in Pelleas et Mélisande is never with- 
out her crown. 

But Mr. Lecky is never without his umbrella. Has 
his wife ever seen him without it? 

And Mrs. Malipense Honey has never beheld her 
husband without a top hat. She has told me so. 

Yes, on the river, on a mountain, Malipense Honey 
shakes the heat from the damp brim of his top hat. 
But you, our Mélisande, you always wear your crown. 

I like to think her soul became more beautiful as 
she shone more lustrously herself. 

What a strange career hers had been, a youthful 
musician, a student, a Catholic, an actress, one of the 
throng, then Aubrey’s sister, then George Beilby 
Wright’s wife, then more and more enhanced by the 
dead brother’s prestige, then the dying lady of W. B. 
Yeats, then the aureoled victim. 

To a dying lady: W. B. Yeats (in The Wild Swans at 
Goole). 
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Mabel must have known the worst of human nature 
and thought the best of every individual. Nothing 
startled her, nothing astonished her. She made allow- 
ances for all her friends. She credited them with 
beautiful natures. In her years of health, when it was 
such fun to call for her with some wide-eyed friend 
and drive her to lunch at the Ritz, when she wore 
apparently the first turban of that season, or the 
earliest modish colour, when one could tease her 
whole-heartedly, the beautiful natures of her friends 
could have stood some sarcasm. Was a beautiful 
nature the apanage of the bizarre? 


Oh! the bizarre of those days, laid on with a trowel, 
not kept under a Victorian cosy! From the regions 
of the bizarre, the outwardly so, our Mabel could 
return evidently unscathed, unsinged. Perhaps she 
showed so charmingly her sympathy and her aloofness 
that the inhabitants entertained her as Lot’s angelic 
guests should have been. Had she not stayed in Paris 
with Renée Vivien, the most vocal of Baudelaire’s 
nonconformist daughters? Did she not know the dim 
drawing-room with its many Buddhas? The brougham 
of the millionairess? I don’t think Mabel lived to see 
Renée Vivien die reconciled to the Church, nor to 
read her life by André Germain—so Alexandrian a 
work that Horatio Brown mistook it for a romance. 
Every year as the Sunday comes round I am moved 
when asked from the pulpit to pray for the soul of 
Pauline Tarn because I remember that Renée Vivien 
died a Catholic. Was it to Mabel that she wrote : 


Puisque tu sus surprendre enfin mon coeur amer 


Les étranges corails, les éponges bizarres... . 

Je te découvrirai mes jardins, loin des vents, 

Oi: chaque fleur respire, ot les fruits sont vivants . . 
Tu verras le soir glauque et fuyant sous les eaux... . 
Et parfois chanteront, pour nous deux les sirénes. 
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But when she was ill, when she wished to reconcile 
old friends long parted, old acquaintances estranged, 
we did her bidding to the best of our ability. Hugh 
Dearborn will bear me out. 


CERTAIN ARTISTS BRING HER DOLLS AND DRAWINGS. 


Bring where our Beauty lies 

A new modelled doll, or drawing, 
With a friend’s or an enemy’s 
Features, or may be showing 

Her features when a tress 

Of dull red hair was flowing 

Over some silken dress 

Cut in the Turkish fashion, 

Or it may be like a boy’s. 

We have given the world our passion, 
We have naught for death but toys. 


No wonder Sargent’s historic Jewesses came with 
silks they had painted ; no wonder one inevitably took 
to see her one’s latest invention, one’s pet panther, 


one’s future Durer, one’s dear double, one’s dearer 
antithesis, or more simply a fresh and eager new- 
comer, if rare and beautiful like Kurt von Pritzel- 
witz, so much the better. 

Max, H. B. Irving, Somerset Maugham, Robin 
de la Condamine, Gabrielle, W. Toynbee, Charles 
Ricketts, Charles Shannon, W. B. Yeats, Dulac, 
who could not be found in her room at the Nook, 
Hampstead ? Strange flowers, flowering shrubs, exotic 
toys, books, primeurs, musicians, conjurors, the son 
of Mr. Cooksey at the height of the Leonardo-Flora- 
Bode affair? Young men from Scotland or the Uni- 
versities, when asked whom they had liked best in 
London, answered unhesitatingly : Mrs. Wright. Her 
wonderful mother, still living, was often there, the 
centre of talk. 

There is in Bond Street a florist whose shop is made 
more entrancing by the tame birds that fly in and out 
of the flowers, orchids, lilies; carnations, roses: it 
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always reminds me of Mabel’s room and our attempts 
to please her. 


SHE TURNS THE DoLLs’ FAcEs To THE WALL. 
Because to-day is some religious festival 
They had a priest say Mass, and even the Japanese, 
Heel up and weight on toe, must face the wall. 
Pedant in passion, learned in old courtesies, 
Vehement and witty she had seemed—; the Venetian lady 
Who had seemed to glide to some intrigue in her red shoes, 
Her domino, her panniered skirt copied from Longhi; 
The meditative critic; all are on their toes, 
Our Beauty with her Turkish trousers on... 
We and our dolls being but the world were best away. 


Du céte de chez Schwann, Le chemin mort, l Envers 
du Music Hall, | never regretted sending her. Her 
sororal compassion for those who crossed each other 
in Dante’s Purgatorio’ never flagged. ‘ I have known 
so many of them, I am so sorry for them,’ she once 
said to me when I apologised for some audacity of 
Colette’s. Had she that secret hope of Julian of 
Norwich that in the soul there is a sinless point, or 
was it just her way not to judge? 

Sometimes when I remember without satisfaction 
other French books, ephemeral, hastily bought, has- 
tily read, and then posted to her, I wish to clarify 
my views concerning books one can read without con- 
tamination. For childhood Wordsworth has convinc- 
ingly proclaimed how there is drawn under God’s 
providence for 

‘minds that are free to trust 
In the simplicities of opening life 
Sweet honey out of spurned and dreaded weeds.’ 


But for the worldly wise, for the devout men and 


* Li veggio d’ogni parte farsi presta 
Ciascun’ ombra, e baciarsi una con una, 
Senza ristar contente a breve festa. 
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women as learned as doctors and lawyers in the in- 
tricacies of human malice and weakness, can they not 
also ‘ gather sweet honey out of spurned or dreaded 
weeds’? It is better than gathering poison from in- 
sipid and sterilised literature. 


THE Enp oF Day. 
She is playing like a child, 
And penance is the play, 
Fantastical and wild 
Because the end of day 
Shows her that some one soon 
Will come from the house and say— 
Though play is but half done— 
‘Come in and leave the play.’ 


HER Race. 


She has not grown uncivil 

As narrow natures would 

And called the pleasures evil 
Happier days thought good; 
She knows herself a woman 
No red and white of a face 

Or rank, raised from a common 
Unreckonable race; 

And how should her heart fail her, 
Or sickness break her will 
With her dead brother’s valour 
As an example still. 


HER FRIENDS BRING HER A CHRISTMAS TREE. 


Pardon great enemy, 

Without an angry thought 
We’ve carried in our tree, 

And here and there have bought 
Till all the boughs are gay, 
And she may look from the bed 
On pretty things that may 
Please a fantastic head. 

Give her a little grace, 

What if a laughing eye 

Have looked into your face— 
It is about to die. 
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What if the kind and tender poet’s ‘ pagan speech he 
made amid the dreams of youth’ seem inadequate to 
us, yet we accept willingly his tribute to her courage 
when he places her with ‘Achilles, Timor, Babar, 
Barhaim, all who have lived in joy and laughed in the 
face of Death.’ 


‘I wonder what a picture of mine to Esther Waters 
would be like,’ wrote Aubrey Beardsley in Septem- 
ber, 1896. ‘How charming of George Moore to say 
that I should do it well.’ Aubrey did not illustrate 
Esther Waters, but to Mr. George Moore we are in- 
debted for some precious impressions of Aubrey and 
Mabel in Hugh Monfert,’ that noble story, so Catholic, 
so high-minded. A Catholic reader finds so much of 
Mr. Moore’s work like the unrisen Lazarus that it is a 
pleasure to praise him unstintedly. Owing to his Irish- 
French bringing-up, to his years, (he grew up before 
French men of letters opened the condemned win- 
dows, the padlocked shutters), with paradoxal pudeur 
he has confined Hugh Monfert (an achievement by 
which he can survive) within the limited edition of 
his works. It would be imitating Mr. Moore’s own 
disregard to suggest Hugh Monfert’s original, but 
Beatrice and Percy move and look and act and talk 
like the youthful Beardsleys : 


‘Hugh recognised Percy in Beatrice without being 
able to say in what feature—a certain cast of coun- 
tenance perhaps. Percy’s cheeks were thin ; Beatrice’s 
face was almost full, and it cannot be denied that the 
words : a full oval, would rise up in the mind of who- 
ever sought to describe her. If the eyes are not like, 
there is no likeness worth speaking of, and Beatrice’s 
eyes were not, obviously, like Percy’s; Percy’s were 
more plaintive, the whites were larger, yet it was in 


*In Single Strictness, Hugh Monfert, pp. 47-200. (Heine- 
mann, 1902.) 
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Beatrice’s smaller eyes that Hugh read Percy. Percy 
was pale, white; Beatrice showed a brown face. She 
was, if anything, taller than her brother, and though 
Percy’s talk pierced through hers, her talk was less 
bracing ; and, seeking for a simile, Hugh said to him. 


self: The atmosphere of the valley compared with 
that of the hill.’ 


ALEXANDER MICHAELSON. 
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A PEEP BACKWARDS 
A RAILWAY Guide of long ago makes fascinat- 


ing reading, and we know many people who can 
drink delight from the faded pages of a back number 
of an aged Bradshaw; and in the same way an old- 
time Catholic Directory is interesting, since it serves 
as a mirror of times which can never return. Just 
now, when our thoughts are directed towards the com- 
ing centenary of Catholic Emancipation, nothing will 
afford us a more illuminating view of the changes 
wrought in the past seventy years than a glance at 
one of these old Directories. 

We will take the modest little volume published 
for the year 1850. It has an interest of its own from 
the fact that, being prepared of course in 1849, it 
was in use during the year that saw the re-establish- 
ment of the Hierarchy and consequently the passing 
of the old government by Vicars Apostolic of whom 
there had been since 1840 eight instead of the accus- 
tomed four. The Directory in question is of course 
drawn up on the basis of this division into eight 
Vicariates, and the resulting confusion during the 
year 1850 must have been considerable. 

But apart from this, the first thing that strikes one 
is the curious fact that the Christian names of many 
priests were unknown; we find entries such as Rev. 
— Quiblier; in fact, the editor begs for information 
on the subject. Foreign names among the clergy at 
that time are only to be expected. Indeed, they are 
very numerous and sometimes rather startling. What, 
for instance, did the poor people make of such names 
as Fr. de Buggenoms,, Fr. Tamburini, and Fr. Bal- 
dacconi? Fr. Gil de Tejeda must have proved a 
mouthful, so, too, Fr. Theums and Fr. de Buruaga. 
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Nevertheless, we find at St. George’s, Southwark, a 
galaxy of names which have become household words : 
Dr. Doyle, the Hon. George Talbot, and Frederic 
Oakeley, the same, too, at the London Oratory, 
Faber, Dalgairns, and Knox. At Buckland, in Berk- 
shire, we have Dr. Daniel Rock, and at Arundel Fr. 
Mark Tierney, the editor of the immortal History 
by Dodd. 

In London the Passionists are at Hyde, Edgware 
Road, and afford us the strange information that Mass 
‘ends’ at 7.30 and 10, while at Richmond Mass is 
‘generally also a little before 8.’ In the Isle of 
Wight Fr. D’Arcy is very much up to date, and begs 
for help ‘towards the formation of a Catholic circu- 
lating library.” At Spanish Place they must have had 
a consuming zeal, for Confessions are heard every 
morning from 8 till 12. 

Sermons are often advertised, especially anniver- 
sary sermons or for patronal feasts. But more often 
they are ‘discourses,’ as at Kentish Town, where 
‘on Th. B. is followed by a familiar discourse on 
the moral duties of a Christian.’ At other times they 
are ‘exhortations’ as at Islington, or ‘ Instructions’ 
as at Clapham and Bermondsey. The appeals for 
financial assistance are terribly frequent, and afford 
an insight into the struggles of the clergy at the 
period. After an appeal for help the priest at St. 
Albans adds: ‘ To all it must yield a peculiar joy 
to witness how true religion, after many years’ local 
obscurity and prostration, begins to renew her glory, 
and vindicate her influence in a place so full of Catho- 
lic associations, and so dear to every Catholic heart, 
as St. Alban’s venerable town.’ 

The lack of churches was certainly appalling. It 
comes as a shock to find that at that time Brighton 
had but one single church, St. John the Baptist’s, 
founded in 1835. It was the same desolation every- 
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where, in the whole county of Nottingham there were 
but three churches, the Cathedral founded in 1842/4, 
and at Newark and Worksop. Priests everywhere 
had to work very hard, but we wonder if anybody 
worked harder than the zealous pastor of New Mills, 
Stockport, for in addition to his own church he served 
the missions of Buxton, Comstal, and Chapel-le- 
Frith, The eight Indulgences were a prominent 
feature in Catholic life then, thus the Rev. — Bar- 
rachino, at Salt Hill, Slough, was helped at ‘ every 
Indulgence by the Rev. Mr. Bamber,’ while the priest 
at Bungay ‘supplied every Indulgence’ at Thelton, 
Diss, in Norfolkshire. 

One significant feature is the number of churches 
already dedicated in honour of the Immaculate Con- 
ception four years before the publication of the Bull; 
Farm Street leads the way, and then we have many 
others, including such remote churches as those at 
Spettisbury, Falmouth, and Penzance. Appeals for 
support are many, but Wales seems in a desperate 
plight. Hereford, then in the District of Wales, 
opens the chorus, and is followed by the church at 
Coedangred, where ‘ means, adequate to the support 
of the incumbent, are yet wanting. The smallest 
contribution will be gratefully received by the Bishop, 
the Very Rev. Mr. Burgess, or the Rev. Mr. Abbot.’ 
The cry from Pontypool is, ‘ No school-house! No 
mission-house!’ and this is repeated in district after 
district. But one rubs one’s eyes when one reads the 
appeal from Cardiff : ‘Aid is earnestly sollicited for 
the support of the school at length established in this 
needy town.’ 

Perhaps the advertisements of educational estab- 
lishments provide the most entertaining reading : Most 
of them are framed in the grand, tumid, lapidary style 
of the period, and many of them give particulars 
which are, to say the least, somewhat quaint. Thus 
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Ratcliffe College announces that it is ‘in communica- 
tion with all the leading railways in the kingdom’; 
Fr. S. A. Procter, O.P., tells us that his school is 
under his direction ‘assisted by four clerical breth- 
ren’; St. Edmund’s promises tuition in English, 
French, Latin, and Greek; also ‘in the higher 
classes’ Italian and German. ‘ The use of the globes’ 
of course figures in most prospectuses, but it is some- 
what surprising to find it at St. Edmund’s. Oscott 
offers an education ‘becoming either a scholar or a 
gentleman,’ which seems a rather unbecoming dis- 
tinction! Prior Park boasts the presence of a matron 
‘for the care of the linen of the young gentlemen’; 
while another school promises ‘all the comforts of 
home under Mrs. Dunn’s maternal care.’ 

The fees asked are sometimes rather high, at other 
times as low as ‘a guinea and a half a quarter,’ also 
‘eight guineas a year.” The ‘religious ladies’ of 
Gumley House say that ‘the French language is 
chiefly spoken, and as the ladies are principally of 
that nation, it may not improperly be called a French 
establishment.’ It is rather odd to find Langdale 
House making precisely the same claim and in the 
same identical words. 

We may close with the Prospectus offered by 
Arundel House in 1857, where a school was conducted 
by the Misses Dobell :— 

The general course of studies pursued in the Academy 
comprises the English and French languages, Reading, 
Recitation, Ancient and Modern History, Geography, the 
Use of Globes, the Physical Sciences, Writing, Arithmetic, 
and Useful and Ornamental Needlework. 

Terms for Boarders, Thirty-five Guineas. 
Professors attached to the Academy :— 

M. Tourniére French Language. 
Signor Michelangioli Italian Language. 
Dom Lopez Piedra Spanish Language. 
Herr ———— German Language. 
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A Peep Backwards 


Mr. Rosenberg Drawing. 
M. Coulon Dancing. 
Mr. Munday Drilling. 


Mr. F. Chatterton, P.R.A. Harp. 
Mr. Dipples Guitar and Concertina. 


Mr. Mount Harmony and Composition. 
Signor Crivelli, P.R.A. .... Singing. 

a ef eee Singing. 

Sterndale Bennet Pianoforte. 

Mr. Mount, POR A. .csccess. Pianoforte. 


Perhaps when not we but others are keeping the 
bicentenary of Catholic Emancipation, our current 
Catholic Directory or Catholic Who’s Who will pro- 
vide for some future reader fun that is not obvious to 
us. Anyhow, let us hope that the English Catholic 
of the twenty-first century who looks back and sees 
our present as his past will be able to mark as much 
growth and in the same degree of arithmetical pro- 
gression, as the modern Catholic who looks back in 
retrospect and scans the past hundred years. 


Hucu Pops, O.P. 





READING 
An open letter to a Catholic friend 


My DEAR JOHN, 


When you came to see me the other day, we talked 
of the books you had been reading since we last met. 
You were very full of a book by an Indian philo- 
sopher, and you seemed, I thought, rather surprised 
to find that I, who share your interests, was reluctant 
to read books of that sort. You probably told your- 
self that I was hopelessly narrow-minded. True, not 
one of the books you mentioned was by a Catholic; 
but there were, you thought, many books, even on 
subjects like mysticism, in which non-Catholics had 
shown that they had much to teach us. And there was 
I, quite impenitently ignorant of this, slightly im- 
patient of that. Did I suppose that everything that 
came from outside the Catholic Church could be con- 
demned unread? Did I think that a Catholic need 
take no interest in what able and sincere men were 
thinking and saying? Was I content to be a self-styled 
pillar of unconsidered truth, and thus to save myself 
all effort of mind? I think I caught something of 
this in your mood. 

Now, we all like to seem well-read, and I am not 
deaf to the reproach of being ignorant of the wisdom 
of the world; but there is something to be said for mny 
point of view. I will put it in the simplest possible 
way, and say that it is all a question of time. 

If my attitude puzzles you, if you wonder a little 
that a man for whom you, can feel friendship should 
be so bigoted, your attitude assuredly puzzles me. 
Consider your case. You are a Catholic, and there- 
fore you are inevitably committed to the belief that a 
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divine, ¢ke divine revelation has been given to the 
Church. You believe that all other doctrines are 
either wrong or incomplete. In a sense, of course, 
this revelation is very simple; children can learn it in 
their Catechism, and it is the wisdom of millions of 
unlearned people. Nevertheless, in this simplicity 
theologians and mystics have for nineteen centuries 
found unfathomable depths. To-day, as in former 
ages, men who have been taught to regard the Catho- 
lic tradition as fit only for 2 museum are finding with 
a shock of surprise that it is fresh, and living, and 
profound. There is an immense Catholic literature, 
possessing what, by your own profession, other writ- 
ings must be held to lack. Now, you must allow me 
to say bluntly that of this literature you are almost 
entirely ignorant. You have read thoughtful books 
by men whose names mean nothing to me; but St. 
Augustine and St. Thomas are mere names to you, 
and St. John of the Cross or St. Catherine are not 
even names. You do not read what the great Catholic 
writers have written; you do not know what Catholic 
writers are writing to-day. 

This would not surprise me in everybody. There 
are, I know, Catholics who for lack of education or 
opportunity do not read at all, in whom we can recog- 
nise the divinity of a doctrine that is at once a guide 
to the simple and inexhaustible by the learned. And 
there are non-Catholics, with whom I am not now con- 
cerned. But you are a Catholic, and you do read; 
so that in you, and in many like you, this ignorance 
is strange, and it has results that are not less disas- 
trous tor being unrealised. For it comes to this: 
by the Catholic faith your actions are ruled, and to 
the Catholic faith you look for the satisfaction of 
those deeper feelings which that very faith fosters 
in you; but when you come to think—and you 
must think—you look outside the Church, and so 
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prepare the divorce of mind from heart that may, 
even with you, end in utter tragedy. Although you 
would not admit it, it is certainly true that the Catholic 
religion is to you a matter of simple pious practices, 
and of beliefs, sometimes obvious, sometimes rather 
unreal and incredible. Your obstinate loyalty does 
you honour; yet if you feel that profound speculation, 
a deep knowledge of humanity, and an exalted mysti- 
cism, are to be sought outside the narrow compass of 
simple orthodoxy, will you not inevitably come to feel 
that your mind has little to do with your faith? Will 
not loyalty come to consist in something not unlike 
the spirit that has been unkindly attributed to the ideal 
party man in politics? Can a thinking man indefin- 
itely stand the strain of believing that he must deny, 
in the interests of a blind and uninteliigent faith, 
everything that he considers noblest and most sincere 
in human thought? 

Everything about you has grown since you were a 
child. Your needs have grown, your responsibilities 
have grown, your knowledge has grown, and your 
emotions and passions have grown. In every way you 
are a man, and your mind is the mind of a man; but, 
for all your reading, your grasp of your own religion is 
the grasp of the boy vou used to be. You meet a 
man’s needs with a child’s religion. You might as 
well attack an aeroplane with bow and arrows. If 
there is any grave difficulty, you will think it is your 
religion that is inadequate; and you will hunt the 
more after springs that are shallow, or even tainted, 
while you ignore the wells in your home that are not 
dried up, but are too deep for you. 

‘Then,’ you say, ‘I am to box myself up in my 
own religious circle, however wide it may be, and I 
am not to know what other men are thinking?’ 

I put it to you that it is a question of time. You 
are a busy man, and you could hardly hope to know 
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all that can be known about your own religion. What 
you so admire in other systems may be in it all the 
time. Some of the things you admire may be false, 
and you have no standard of judgment, as a Catholic 
should have. Is it not reasonable to ask you first to 
get what understanding you can of your own creed? 
Just compare your knowledge of your religion with 
your knowledge of your profession. Are you as well 
‘equipped for that by which you live so much more 
essentially and vitally? 

If you read for your own benefit, surely this is the 
sensible course to follow. If you read to know other 
men’s minds and so to bring them to a knowledge 
of the truth, what can you do, if you know all they 
have to say and know nothing of the truth for which 
they are groping? 

I urge, then, that we should look at home before 
we wander abroad. If we do this, it becomes, as I 


said, a question of time. Will you have time for the 
Hindu mystics, the Theosophists, the Buddhists, the 
Modernists, and all their kind? You seem to me to 
be a fairly busy man. 

Yours sincerely, 


A. E. H. Swinsteap. 





MERRIE ENGLAND’S DYING SMILE 


N his Dedication of the Excomium Moriae Era. 
mus writes to More: 


. I have thought good to divert myself wit 
drawing up a Panegyric of Folly (Encomium Moriai, 
How, you say, what maggot put this into your hea 
Well, Sir, the first hint was your own surname of Mor, 
which comes as near to the literal sound of the nam 
moria as you yourself are far from its meaning : and tha, 
as all men agree, is very far indeed. In the next place,| 
supposed that this kind of playful wit would be all tk 
more acceptable to you, since it is your habit to be mightil 
amused with this sort of jocose raillery, and in your ord. 
nary conversation you show yourself to be a moden 
Democritus ; for indeed, while by your singular vein ¢ 
wit you are very different from the common herd of met, 
at the same time by your incredible affability and compl: 
cent temper, you possess the art of suiting your humor 
to every kind of company. . . . How unjust it is, if whe 
we allow different recreations to each special way of lif 
we grant no diversion to studies; especially since trifle 
may be a whet to more serious thought, and things comi 
may be so handled that a common-sense reader may thenc: 
reap more advantage than from a more ponderous ani 
stately disquisition. . . . But why, Sir, do I trouble yo 
with this needless apology, you who are so peculiar 2 
patron (of trifling); for, though the cause itself be none 
of the best, you, at any rate, can give it honourabk 
patronage. 


We are fortunate in possessing several very full 
and lifelike portraits of Blessed Thomas More. What 
we know of him from Erasmus alone would be enough 
to ensure his memory being treasured by all English- 
men who have the reputation of the nation at heart. 
But we know More even more intimately than he has 
been described for us by the pen of Erasmus, the 
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Merrie England’s Dying Smile 


pencil of Holbein, or the brush of Rubens. We for- 
tunately possess much material from his own pen, 
though much that we would gladly have had preserved 
has been allowed to perish. He is one of those 
straightforward people who half consciously, half un- 
consciously, reveal every trait of their character in 
their writings. We learn from Erasmus, in the pas- 
sage just cited, that this self-revelation marked his 
conversation as well. He must have been more him- 
self there even than he was when he took his pen in 
hand. We may, therefore, expect to find the best 
portrait of him in those of his writings that approach 
most nearly to conversation. Cardinal Zigliara 
thought poorly of his Utopia, because he missed 
the humour of it, and took it to be a sober treatise 
on Political Economy. He missed the smiles that 
shone in the blue-grey eyes which, according to 
Erasmus, are signs of the highest intelligence and 
freedom from all vice. The solemn Cardinal could 
not have read The Dialogue concerning Tyndale, or 
even he would have made no such mistake." The 
seriousness of the matters dealt with and the thorough- 
ness of their treatment, would, we may presume, have 
pleased him most; and even if a lack of English or 
a lack of humour had prevented him from appreciat- 
ing the light touch of a genius, he could not possibly 
have been deceived or offended by it. 

Of the serious side of the Dialogue, we have 
nothing to say here. That has lately received more 
competent attention elsewhere. We cannot even allow 
ourselves more than a passing acknowledgement of 

1 The Dialogue concerning Tyndale. By Sir Thomas More: 
reproduced in black letter, facsimile from the collected edition 
(1557) of More’s English Works. Edited with a modern ver- 
sion and an Essay on the Dialogue by W. E. Campbell. With 
an Historical Introduction and Philological Notes by A. W. 
Reed, M.A., D.Litt. (London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, Ltd., 
His Majesty’s Printers, 1927; 30/- net.) 
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the very great debt—the payment of thirty shillings 
is by no means an overpayment of that debt—under 
which modern English readers and book-lovers gen- 
erally have been placed by Mr. Campbell, Professor 
Reed, and Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, who, 
together, have given us a lordly edition of the 
Dialogue with a promise of more such volumes of 
More’s English Works to follow. We are limiting 
our attention to the trifling and the trivialities of this 
fruit of the great Lord Chancellor’s leisure hours; 
and are claiming for these even higher praise than 
Erasmus claims for Folly in his Excomium Moriae. 

We are hoping for the canonisation of Blessed 
Thomas More very soon. That is to say, we look 
to see him officially acknowledged as an example of 
sanctity to be admired and venerated by all the world, 
and to be especially imitated by all his fellow country- 
men. With him for our model, sanctity should come 
more easily to Englishmen than it has come for many 
a day. We have many native examples of exalted 
Christian virtue, and several of them are very well 
known to us, very inspiring, and very attractive; but 
none of them are so near to us, so intimately asso- 
ciated with our modern manner of public and private 
life, so close to us in their everyday interests or so 
intelligible to us in their ways of thought and speech 
as Blessed Thomas More. They all belong to the 
days when England was still Merrie England; but it 
was his privilege to carry that merriment to heroic 
heights. The laughter of the earlier saints was un- 
doubtedly part of their sanctity, but their nature ran 
to it easily; for the sun was shining in their day. 
More saw plainly the dark clouds gathering in the 
sky, and even while he trembled at their seriousness 
he laughed. It is certainly giving glory to God and 
peace to men of good will to laugh when all is merry 
and bright. But to jest when your head is on the 
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block is giving even greater glory to God and giving 
strength to men whose good will is wavering. 


To have Blessed Thomas More for a Saint would 
mean for us that holiness will once more become part 
and parcel of the homeliness of England. For his 
wit and his wisdom are bound up with all the homely 
things we English love to-day. But to-day it is our 
homeliest things that need to be refreshed with holli- 
ness. Chelsea, of all places, surely needs a saint that 
it can call its own. The English Bar sorely needs 
a heavenly Patron. So, too, and even more urgently, 
does Fleet Street, and the world of English Politics. 
To paraphrase Erasmus, though these things be none 
of the best, Blessed Thomas More can at least give 
them honourable patronage. Think of the gain to 
every Squire or Knight in the land when he finds 
himself associated, by means of common trifles, with 
one whose knighthood is acknowledged in high 
Heaven. How Father Thames will swell with pride 
when he finds himself honourably mentioned, as surely 
he must be, in the Lessons of the Second Nocturn. 


On these and on many other things equally familiar 
to all Englishmen More touches lightly as he chats 
on with his companion in the Dialogue, and every 
one of them appears as a pointed argument for ortho- 
doxy, for the Faith, and for the rightful claims of 
reason. But more familiar even than such names as 
Oxford and Cambridge, Chelsea and the Charter- 
house, St. Albans and St. Paul’s, is the homely Eng- 
lish speech that falls unstudied from More’s lips in 
the course of his conversation. ‘ Christ,’ he tells us, 
‘would have His Faith spread abroad openly, not 
always whispered a-hugger-mugger.’ He insists on 
thrashing out a question leisurely and thoroughly, not 
leaving ‘any corner unransacked.’ What would you 
do he asks if you ‘had an inkeling or else a plain 
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warning’ that some whom you thought to be friends 
were enemy spies? 

His merry tales smack of the tavern: of a tavern 
where a Crucifix still hangs in the bar parlour. His 
broad humour suggests that the brewers need not fear 
to become poor men if ever our taproom wit becomes 
purged and seasoned again with the wise folly of the 
Cross. Will Whatnot’s Ales be soured by the flavour 
of such a sally as this?— 


‘If some prove stark hypocrites who the world would 
have sworn good and godly men, shall we therefore mis- 
trust all other men for their sake and ween there were 
none good at all? .. . . Nor will ye mistrust St. Peter 
for Judas. Nor though the Jews were many so noughty 
that they put Christ to death, yet ye be wiser I wot well 
than the gentlewoman was, which in talking once with 
my father when she heard say that our lady was a Jew, 
first could not believe it; but said, ‘‘ What ye mock, I 
wis; I pray you tell truth.’’ And when it was so fully 
affirmed that she at last believed it: ‘‘And was she a 
Jew?’’ quod she, ‘‘ so help me God and halidom, I shall 
love her the worse while I live.’’ I am sure ye will not 
sO, nor mistrust all for some, neither men nor miracles.’ 


We sorely need some classic example of the art 
of conversation in Third Class, and still more in 
First Class, railway compartments. It is not difficult 
to picture More, with his incredible affability and 
pleasant temper, suiting himself to the humour of the 
company and beguiling the journey from St. Pancras 
to Leicester with such an anecdote as this :-— 


‘As I remember me that I have heard my father tell 
of a beggar that in King Henry his days, the sixth, came 
with his wife to Saint Albans, and there was walking about 
the town begging a five or six days before the King’s 
coming thither, saying that he was born blind and never 
saw in his life. And was warned in his dream that he 
should come out of Berwyke, where he said he had ever 
dwelled, to seek Saint Alban, and that he had been at 
his shrine and had not been holpen. And therefore he 
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would go seek him at some other place. For he had heard 
some say since he came that Saint Alban’s body should be 
at Cologne, and indeed such a contention hath there been. 
But of truth, as I am surely informed, he lieth here at 
Saint Alban’s, saving some relics of his which they there 
shew shrined. But to tell you forth, when the king was 
come and the town full, suddenly this blind man, at Saint 
Alban’s shrine, had his sight again, and a miracle solemnly 
rongen (Note. The bells rung for a miracle) and Te Deum 
songen, so that nothing was talked of in all the town, 
but this miracle. So happened it then, that Duke Humfrey 
of Gloucester, a great wise man and very well learned, 
having great joy to see such a miracle, called that poor 
man unto him. And first shewing himself joyous of God’s 
glory, so shewed in the getting of his sight, and exhorting 
him to meekness, and to none ascribing of any part the 
worship to himself nor to be proud of the people’s praise 
which would call him a good man and a godly man thereby, 
At last he looked well upon his eyen, and asked him whether 
he could never see nothing at all in all his life before. And 
when as well his wife as himself affirmed fastly no, then 
he looked advisedly upon his eyen again, and said, I 
believe you very well, for me thinketh that ye cannot see 
well yet. 

‘Yes, Sir, quod he, I thank God and his holy martyr, 
I can see now as well as any man. 

‘Ye can, quod the Duke. What colour is my gown? 
Then anon the beggar told him. 

‘ What colour, quod he, is this man’s gown? He told 
him also, and so forth without any sticking, he told him 
the names of all the colours that could be shewed him. 
And when my lord saw that, he bade him walk faytoure 
(deceiver) and made him be set openly in the stocks. For 
though he could have seen suddenly by miracle the dif- 
ference between divers colours, yet could he not by the 
sight so suddenly tell the names of all these colours but 
if he had known them before, not more than the names of 
all the men that he should suddenly see.’ 


We have not yet by any means ceased from discus- 
sions of ‘the Bible and the Bible only’; but such 
conversations are for the most part intolerably dull. 
If we knew the; Bible as well as More did, and could 
see as much as he saw of Heaven there, perhaps our 
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native fancy would enliven these theological debates 
with some such touch as this :— 


‘ Let us consider if there were a good old idolator that 
never had heard in all his life any thing of our belief, 
or of other god than only the man in the moon, whom he 
had watched and worshipped every frosty night. If this 
man might suddenly have the whole bible turned into 
his own tongue and read it over, think ye that he should 
thereby learn all the articles of the faith? ’ 


Throughout the Dialogue More is not so desper- 
ately absorbed in his subject as to be unconscious of 
the things around him, or of the folk who come and 
go. He sits down with his friend somewhat before 
seven of the clock in the morning. They are in his 
study. The servants have been warned that any 
callers, with certain exceptions, must be put off to 
another time. More and his friend sit together at a 
little table. In the course of the discussion frequent 
reference is made to places and people whose where- 
abouts can be indicated with a gesture of the hand 
or head; the goldsmiths of London, the Mayor and 
Aldermen of the City, Paul’s Churchyard, our Lady 
of Willesden, Cardinal Wolsey, Barking Abbey, the 
Marshalsea, the Tower, the Thames, the Channel, 
Greenwich, Thanet, the Goodwin Sands. 

Dinner is not forgotten, nor even postponed, when 
tempting problems press for a solution :— 

‘. . . . those we will talk of after dinner. 
: ‘But my truth, quod he, I have another tale to tell 


you that all this gear granted turneth us yet into as much 
uncertainty as we were in before. 

‘Yea, quod I, then have we well walked after the 
ballad, ‘‘ The further I go, the more behind.’’ I pray you 
what thing is that? For that long L to hear’ yet ere we 

oO. 
wie Nay, quod he, it were better ye dine first. My lady 
will, I wene, be angry with me that I keep you so long 
therefrom. For I hold it now well toward twelve. And 
yet more angry would she wax with me if I should make 
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you sit and muse at your meat—as ye would, I wote well, 
muse on the matter, if ye wist what it were. 

‘If I were, quod I, like my wife, I should muse more 
thereon now and eat no meat for longing to know. But 
come on then and let us dine first, and ye shall tell us 
after. 


After dinner each day we are taken into the garden 
overlooking the Thames, and there in an arbour the 
discussion recommences hammer and tongs. Matters 
the most abstruse are discussed from the point of view 
of Jones and Robinson, but they are named by more 
English names than these—Wilkins and Simkins. 
Still, Scotsmen and Welshmen receive each the notice 
due to them :— 


‘I heard once when I was a child the good Scottish 
frere father Donald whom I reckon surely for a saint if 
there be any in heaven. I heard him preach at Poules 
Cross that our lady was a virgin, and yet at her pil- 
grimages be made many a foul meeting. And loud he 
cried out, ‘‘ Ye men of London, Gang on your self with 
your wives to Willesden in the devil’s name or else keep 
them at home with you with sorrow.’’’ 


More’s friend alleges that priests are allowed to have 
wives in Wales :-— 


‘**As for Wales,’’ replies More, ‘‘ ye be wrong in- 
formed for wives they have not. But truth it is that 
incontinence is there in some place little looked unto, 
whereof much harm groweth in the country.”’ ’ 


As far as we are aware, Professor Reed is not one 
of those who pray daily for More’s canonisation. His 
testimony, therefore, to some of the arguments in 
favour of it is all the more welcome because im- 
partial :— 

‘It is difficult to emphasise sufficiently the many-sided 
attractiveness of More’s nature. One thinks of his disci- 


plined life and forgets his sense of fun: one emphasises 
the singleness of his convictions and forgets that he was a 
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master of irony : one thinks of his translations from Lucian 
and forgets that some of our manuscripts of the Scale of 
Perfection and the Cloud of Unknowing can be traced to 
the Charterhouse of More’s day. One thinks of him de- 
bating with himself whether he is to marry or to become 
a priest, and forgets that in his younger days he wrote 
plays and acted in them, and that the plays which belong 
to the More circle are not remarkable for their refinement. 
If More was a saint, a statesman, a scholar, he was 
likewise an incorrigible jester, a man of mirth: he was the 
best of company, but was abstemious. His interests were 
not confined. He kept a menagerie, and was interested 
in astronomy as well as in his garden; his household was 
a home of learning in which the women had their full 
share, and when he exhorted his young people to take 
virtue and learning for their meat, he added that they 
should take play for their sauce. He was at home with 
the merchant-adventurers of the City, and was equally 
familiar with church-men. Young people were devoted to 
him, and he never failed to serve the interests of those 
who worked under him. If we are tempted sometimes to 
think of him as being ahead of his times it must also be 
remembered that he was also a man of his age. His 
Platonism had its roots in a very vivid sense of the 
realities of the spiritual life; but More’s spiritual world 
had a very sharp definiteness. When he speaks of the 
world to come, it is with assurance.’ 


What More himself thinks of canonisation is worthy 
of the attention of all interested in his Cause :— 


*** But why,’’ he is asked, ‘‘ be dead men canonised? ”’ 

‘**Those,’’ he replies, ‘‘that be not canonised, ye 
may for the more part both pray for them and pray to 
them, as ye may for and to them that be yet alive. But 
one that is canonised ye may pray to him to pray for you, 
but ye may not pray for him. For as I remember, St. 
Austin saith that he that prayeth for a martyr doth that 
martyr injury. And of every man ye may trust well and 
be seldom certain, but of the canonised ye may reckon 


>? 


you sure. 


Humour is of itself neither good nor bad, but in- 
different. It becomes good or bad according to the 
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end to which it is directed. This is the conclusion to 
which it leads More in the Dialogue :— 


‘ God’s Church shall not fail to be conserved in despite 
of all heretics that shall ever spring, Antichrist and all, 
whom Christ shall at the last restrain and shall make all 
folk one flock under himself the shepherd; and shall de- 
liver a glorious kingdom to his father of all saved people 
from our former father Adam to the last day, from hence- 
forth to reign in heaven in joy and bliss incogitable one 
everlasting day with his Father, Himself, and the Holy 
Ghost. May the same Holy Ghost send these seditious 
sects the grace to cease, and the favourers of those fac- 
tions to amend, and us the grace that stopping our ears 
from the false enchantments of all these heretics, we may 
by the very faith of Christ’s Catholic Church so walk with 
charity in the way of good works in this wretched world 
that we may be partners of the heavenly bliss, which the 
blood of God’s own son has bought us unto. And this 
prayer serving us for grace, let us now sit down to 
dinner.’ 


It must not be thought, however, that laughter was 
the means by which More was led to the seriousness 
of his prayer and of his death. It was the other way 
round : the seriousness of life and death was the foun- 
dation of his laughter. Here again he speaks for 
himself half consciously in the Dialogue. He is urg- 
ing that the light yoke of Christ is heavier to bear 
than the burdens laid on men by the Church. His 
companion has just ventured a witticism and a pun 
to the effect that one wife is one too many for any 
man. 

‘** Now that is merrily said,’’ answers More, “‘ but 
though one eye were enough for a fletcher, yet is he for 
store content to keep twain, and would, though they were 
sometimes sore both and should put him to some pain. 

‘«* What ease also call you this, that wé be bound to 
abide all sorrow and shameful death and all martyrdom 


upon pain of perpetual damnation for the profession of our 
faith. Trow ye that these easy words of his easy yoke 
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and light burden were not as well spoken to his apostles 
as to you, and yet what ease called he them to. Called 
he not them to watching, fasting, praying, preaching, 
walking, hunger, thirst, cold and heat, beating, scourging, 
prisonment, painful and shameful death. The ease of his 
yoke standeth not in bodily ease, nor the lightness of his 
burden standeth not in the slackness of any bodily pain— 
except we be so wanton, that where himself had not 
heaven without pain, we look to come thither with play— 
but it standeth in the sweetness of hope, whereby we feel 
in our pain a pleasant taste of heaven. 


Joun Baptist REEvEs, O.P. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THe CuurcH. Papers from the Summer School of Catholic 
Studies, Cambridge, August 6th—15th, 1927. Edited by 
the Rev. C. Lattey, S.J. (Cambridge: W. Heffer and 
Sons, 7/6 net.) 


There is less need in English for a work on the Church than 
there is for a work on the Atonement, which was the subject 
studied by the Summer School in 1926. But the present volume 
will be welcome for the historical studies it contains. We 
would single out as very careful pieces of work the papers by 
Dom Chapman on ‘ The Byzantine Schism’ and that by Dr. 
Rhodes on ‘ The Ante-Nicene Fathers.” The paper on ‘ Juris- 
diction ’ by Fr. Geddes is clear and will be useful. 

In reading some of the other papers we have been troubled 
at times by a doubt whether the author was always quite clear 
in his own mind as to what he wished to express. In his paper 
on ‘ The Mystical Body of Christ’ Fr. Pope is evidently pleased 
with the word ‘homogeneous’ and uses it frequently, but 
whether it is always with a clear idea of what he means by it 
we venture to doubt. He tells us, for instance (p. 76), that 
‘organisms are living wholes with homogeneous, coherent, 
mutually adapted parts or members.’ We had always under- 
stood—and we believe it is one of the twenty-four theses 
approved as containing the chief points of St. Thomas’s teach- 
ing—that it was characteristic of an organism to be composed 
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of heterogeneous parts. Dr. Grimley, who writes on ‘ The 
Notes of the Church,’ is apparently not satisfied with the Douay 
translation of John x, 16, for he remarks (p. 141) : ‘ It is the one 
shepherding and the one sheepfold whereof He spoke, and 
which we usually translate as ‘‘ the one fold and the one shep- 
herd.’’’ We are a little uncertain of the difference between 
‘one shepherding and one sheepfold’ and ‘ one fold and one 
shepherd,’ and of the superiority of the one to the other, but if 
a change is to be made, may we put in a word for that whereof 
He really spoke, namely, ‘ one flock, one shepherd ’? 

There are throughout the book not a few instances of want 
of care of the kind we have noted. Such slips may be pardon- 
able enough in the spoken word, but it is surprising that they 
should be allowed to appear in print. 

L.W. 


Tue EASTERN CHURCHES AND THE Papacy. By S. Herbert 
Scott, D.Phil., B.Litt (Oxon); Rector of Oddington. Cr. 
8vo. Pp. 404. (Sheed and Ward; 15/- net). 


This is a piece of magnificent scholarship reflecting alike the 
courage of the author and the open-mindedness of the University 
of Oxford which accepted it as a Dissertation for a Research 
Doctorate Degree. Dr. Scott sets out to prove not the validity 
of the Papal claims but that these claims were made consistently 
from the close of the first century and—this is the point—that 
they were accepted as a matter of course by the churches of the 
East. This latter statement is a common-place for Catholic 
apologists, and Dr. Scott probably makes no single quotation 
from the Greek Fathers with which these apologists have not 
long been familiar. But he has marshalled the evidence in a 
way that has not been previously attempted, there is hardly a 
passage on which he does not throw some fresh light ; witness 
his treatment of the famous opening words of St. Ignatius to 
the Romans (p. 28), or in his discussion of the evidence afforded 
by the Pastor of Hermas or by St. Clement’s letter to the 
Corinthian Church. Those who have had to deal with these 
questions are aware of the views popularised by Lightfoot and 
Harnack and taken over from them ready-made and unques- 
tioned by a host of minor writers. These scholars could not 
shut their eyes to the evidence of St. Peter’s presence in Rome, 
but they evaded the awkward fact by saying that though Peter 
came to Rome he was never its bishop since—according to 
Lightfoot—Apostleship did not embrace episcopacy. Dr. 
Scott has shown up the peculiar flimsy character of such argu- 
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ments, as also of the argument which, while maintaining that 
St. Clement’s letter to the Corinthians emanated from the 
Roman Church, attempts to prove that it was in no sense a 
‘ Papal’ document; yet Lightfoot, who propounded this view, 
goes on to term that epistle ‘ the first step towards Papal domina- 
tion’! 

Dr. Scott’s work falls into three parts :—(1) up to Nicaea; 
(2) from Nicaea to Photius; (3) period of Photius himself with 
the schism he engineered. There are fourteen Appendices, a 
full bibliography and an index. Will this piece of genuine and 
unflinching scholarship be read in the right quarters? We hope 
so. But one reviewer has merely skimmed it and condemned; 
for he had patently made up his mind that the conclusions were 
unpalatable—and therefore untrue ! 

We have two criticisms : is ‘ on account of its higher original ’ 
a satisfactory rendering of St. Irenaeus’ ‘ propter potentiorem 
principalitatem ’? (p. 36); and while in full agreement with the 
author in his treatment of the Council at Jerusalem and the rela- 
tive positions of St. Peter and St. James, we think that there is 
not only a very true sense in which St. James was ‘ President’ 
of the Council, but that this is the view of St. Chrysostom (see 
Appendix I, p. 381). H.P. 


StupiEs 1n St. BERNARD oF CLaIRvaux. By Watkin W. Wil- 
liams, M.A. (S.P.C.K.; 7/6.) 


THOUGHTS OF ST. BERNARD. By Watkin W. Williams, M.A. 
(Burns, Oates and Washbourne ; 2/6). 


‘There is little that these Studies do not owe to the inspira- 
tion and to the generosity of the Abbé E. Vacandard,’ says Mr. 
Watkin Williams in introducing the first of these two books. 
Those who are familiar with the Abbé’s excellent and richly 
documented Vie de saint Bernard will see from a perusal of Mr. 
Williams’s book how accurate is this admission ; for he has given 
us simply an adaptation and an English paraphrase of the criti- 
cal introduction and the earlier chapters of the French priest’s 
admirable and learned biography of the great St. Bernard. 
The period dealt with extends no further than the date which 
saw the abbey of Clairvaux solidly established. It is to be hoped 
that he will continue his work and give us the full fruits of 
the Abbé Vacandard’s thirty years’ research in a complete Life 
of St. Bernard. Mr. Williams’s own enthusiasm for the Saint, 
his humble deference to the Abbé as an accepted authority upon 
the materials of St. Bernard’s Life and Times, and his happy 
gift for adapting and paraphrasing would make his book some- 
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thing much better and more valuable than a translation (either 
literal or free) from the French. We have too many lament- 
able examples of poor translations into lame English of great 
originals. St. Bernard and his champion the Abbé Vacandard 
are worthy of the best, and a really readable Life of St. Bernard 
in English is overdue. Mr. Watkin Williams is the man for the 
work. 

His devotion to St. Bernard has Jed him to collect ‘ Thoughts ’ 
of the Saint for every day in the year. His selection is good. 
The book is approved by two Catholic censors, graced by a Pre- 
face written by the Abbot General of the Cistercians, and pub- 
lished by ‘ Publishers to the Holy See ’—a rare litany of com- 
mendation for the compiler who is, we believe, a clergyman of 
the Established Church. 


Let’s Go. By T. Gavan Duffy, Missioner Apostolic of Pondi- 
cherry. (Sheed and Ward, 1928; 10/6.) 

This is the old book of travel, the diary of a rapid journey on 
a road new to the writer, supplemented by infinite hearsay and 
abundant photographs ; the fine jumble of personal experiences, 
hospitality and misadventure, written in a facetious jargon, of 
which we have had enough. It contains not the least addition 
of knowledge of anything. Also, the main communication is 
not to the general reader but to the particular missionary ; and, 
to that extent, it is a technical book. These remarks upon Let’s 
Go, such is the excellence of the author, are adapted from his 
own statements; from which he draws unhopeful conclusions. 
Here we begin to disagree with him. As Christians we have 
never read a better book on Africa; it stimulates us as did a 
lament we heard at an annual Protestant Missionary Meeting 
to the effect that if Protestants do no more (and what more can 
they do?) Africa is lost. The Catholic Church has Africa. We 
all know, or take for granted, what stuff the African mission- 
aries are, of many races, of both colours, men and women ; only 
those whose direct business it is know what stuff the black is 
who reacts to the apostolic teaching. Missionary newspapers 
are treated with neglect which is often excusable; but many 
should make amends by reading this book, and spur on the rush 
of Africa towards the Church. J.G. 


‘Four Boon FeLtows.’ By Alfred J. Brown. (Messrs. J. M. 
Dent and Sons, Ltd. ; 7/6). 


When the mind is dulled, the imagination torpid, the spirit 
empty of resources, a man desiring re-creation tends quite natur- 
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ally to gravitate towards one or other of the great concentra- 
tion camps on the seaside where bliss is doled out to the weary. 
There his passive faculties are acted upon by a variety of enter- 
taining agents, and he tastes again the sweet effervescence of 
‘ Life’; he has the Kruschen feeling. In due course he re- 
turns from vacation to occupation, sustained and solaced by the 
experience, then the effervescence subsides, and that is the end 
of it. 

But if the mind is alive, the imagination full and active, the 
soul holding desires too deep to be filled (save in terra viven- 
tium), and the heart, in consequence paradoxically enough, con- 
tent with little, the case is otherwise. 


Men of this type—granted the opportunity—become holiday- 
makers. They shape and build their holidays—being careful, 
however, to leave much to chance—building them now this way, 
now that, and adding to the memory permanent treasure. 


The Four Boon Fellows were holiday-makers. They took 
for the making of their holiday ordinary material, that is, 
material best suited to the heart of any normal man : comrade- 
ship, easy clothes, tobacco, humour, seriousness, argument, 
fooling, song, laughter and beer. To all these they added 
another ingredient: the use of the legs in walking. 


So they went over the hills and through the dales of York- 
shire, delighting in the companionship of each other, quarrel- 
ing over the rival merits of Arkengarthdale and Swaledale and 
Wensleydale and Wharfedale to hold first place in the hierarchy 
of created beauty, revelling in the austere grandeur or in the 
pastoral sweetness of the County, glorying in the greatness of 
the men of Yorkshire past, present, and to come, and, of course, 
at due intervals stopping to have one at the ‘ Malt Shovel,’ or 
the ‘ Smiling Mule,’ or the ‘ Mucky Duck.’ 


In all this medley of joys the reader will share, for the author, 
in his use of the English language, has an instrument delicate 
and tempered and well adapted for the transference of thought 
and image. And as for those who have been boon fellows them- 
selves, they will walk with ease, in imagination, with the ‘ Four 
Fine Bullyrocks’ from Barney Castle to Rumbold’s Moor, de- 
lighting again in wind and sunshine and rain on hill and field 
and the open road, and enjoying again in memory—oh, how 
intensely !—the laying off of the pack, the resting of tired 
feet, the pouring in of the beer, and the surging up of a vast 
geniality in the long, long halt at the Inn. 

R. H-D. 
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